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was an eccentric, and his vision was often distorted by the spec-
tacles of exuberant enthusiasm and obstinate bias, but he sought
sincerely after truth in his own headlong fashion. He became
rabid in his hatred of Humbug, fought it in every form, and by
introducing polemical truculence into his art, gradually sacrificed
his reputation as a novelist to become the ageing, battered
champion of the movement, peopled by those young enough to
be his grandchildren, for realism in art. His enthusiasm over-
whelmed taste and reason; truly Friswell declared that "his
reality is beyond realism." He collected more detail of fact for
the writing of fiction than Lytton Strachey ever dreamed of
collecting for the writing of a biography; if any foolhardy
reviewer ventured to suggest that any character or incident in
one of his books was overdrawn in striving after realism, Reade
immediately dived into his carefully indexed catalogues of
press cuttings and produced black and white evidence that his
fiction was founded on fact.

Reade was an irritant thorn in the hide of respectability,
but the forces were too strong against him. His very sincerity
and courage were handicaps, for he was so far in advance of his
time that it was easy to dress him in ridicule. He was a fine old
boy who had survived his best period, with bees buzzing where
his brains had been, who became so balmy that he developed
religious mania in his last years. So respectability affected to
scoff at him, and when he died in 1884, the press organs of re-
spectability played loud pedal about the greatness of The Cloister
and the Hearth, discretely ignored his other books, and encouraged
the readily forgetful public to forget about them.

In 1887 Reade had been three years dead, and there seemed
none to sustain the banner he had borne. Wilkie Collins, who had
given up writing best-selling thrillers for novels of purpose in
Reade's manner but without his inspiration, had two years to
live, but he was long since a back number; he was regarded, as
he is to-day, as the author of The Woman in White, which had
appeared a quarter of a century before, and nobody bothered
about his more recent books much more than since. Most of his
contemporaries had predeceased Reade; of the writers sufficiently
eminent for admission to Friswell's book in 1870, Carlyle